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ORIGINAL PAPERS. I do not wish to weary you with my remarks. I | and ceremonies usually observed at Royal Courts. | 

will, therefore, take my leave, after having, through | She, like an Imperial Empress, was supreme go- y 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. you, inquired of the sagacious Simon Sobersides, | verness of the region of fashion, and even the 
who, from his own description of himself, must be | goddess Fancy bowed to her superior taste. On 
THE AMERICAN LOUNGER. a “wolf in sheep’s cloathing,’’ by what new sys- | a birth-night, she reserved to herself the privilege 
tem of philosophy, he has discovered that marriage | of giving new grace to beauty, and adding, by an 
BY BAMUEE SAVHESA, BOG, destroys the symmetry of an elbow? | | injudicious adjustment of ornaments, new deformity 
No. XLI. Yours, &c. to ugliness. A servile people, for a long time, 

CHARLES CANDOR. obeyed her haughty dictates, until a damsel, of \ 


ersides, who, in my 35th speculation, argued - noble blood, determined to rebel, and boldly went 
utly against uncovered elbows, has excited a In reply, tothis letter, itcan only be said, that | to one of her routs, decorated according to 
bad of opponents, who are determined to pursue | marriage makes strange havock with female con- her own fancy. On her being introduced, my 
tt: Dld fellow to his fastnesses. As nothing is | stitutions and charms, especially in America, as lady’s choler arose, and she requested one of the 
mre pleasant, to me, than, like atrue carpet knight, | most authors and travellers agree. Moreover, it loungers, of her family, to attend her into her dress- ] 
to@Ml on the shoulder of Listless, and enjoy the | is often hinted, I know not with what justice, that | Ing room, and order my lady's maid to give her the 
nter, I will enable my readers, in some | Wedlock sharpens the elbow and lengthens the | Necessary instructions about her dress. The 





, dee, to participate in the pastime, by publish- | face. young lady immediately withdrew, with becoming j 
ive f of the enemy. modesty, and submitted to the humilating condi- 
| ihe manifestoes y TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. * balla s hate smi gt 2 f 
: SIR tions of passing the rest of the evening in one of my 
{ TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. ' ; y lady’s caps. But, from that night, her controul 
| ; In answer to your correspondent, ‘ Sobersides,” | ceased, and, as it was probai’.  *o covle.rot of 


who, in my humble opinion, carries greater weight | ford the pecuniary supplies 

\On my first glance, at No. 35 of the Lounger, | of wisdom in his title, than in his remarks, with- community, every woman de! he 

It a degree of satisfaction, which I cannot | out further preface, I beg leave to state, that lama] decorated her own person, 

ribe, and could net help exclaiming, in the | man, of very low fortune, and, the father of seven proper. The gentleman, wy> \« eau 
uage of exultation, * rejoice, Ohi, ye daughters | daughters, you may, therefore, reasonably imagine, } active, in aiding my lady’s wili, was, afterwards, so 
ion, rejoice, and be glad,” itor Mr. Saunter, | that I am obliged to live frugally. The “ present contemptuously treated, by women of all classes, 
was wont to reprove you harshly, will now | eccentricity of female dress” is better adapted to} that he was obliged to withdraw from their so- 
rd you against the impertinence of coxcombs, | my moderate means, than any we have, hereto- | ¢jety entirely, and ended his days in an obscure 
neer of the malicious, and, your worst enemy, |} fore, known. ‘Therefore, as self-interest is our | convent. 











te&atire of the Port Folio. governing principle, you will not be surprised that, Your kinsman, Lewis Listless, will make the l 
© not imagine, sir, that this was the exultation | I should assure you, I am very well satisfied with application of this, if you will take the trouble of 

d@female, who felt herselfinjured and insulted. It | the present mode, for that now one hundred pounds shewing it to him. 

wa§the heartfelt rejoicing of a husband, and a pa- | supply my girls’ wardrobe, for as long a time, as : oLtvid. ' 


and, in each character, | am scrupulously | tour hundred did formerly. This is not stated, as 
ive to preserve delicacy in my wife, and | an evidence of the fall in the prices of wearing 
liters. I should, indeed, Mr. Saunter, have | apparel, but as a proof of the falling off in our 
proud of knowing you to be the champion of | Ladies dress. Do not, my good friend, endeavour 
» which, I am chagrined to say, has been, too | to change their costume ; for, if they require more 


My kinsman, Mr. Listless, makes noapplications. 
Application is not a word in the Lexicon of a 
Lounger. If I should shew him the letter of 
Olivia, he would only take snuff, and tell me how 
he slept last night. 











Ing, the subject of your sarcasm, and of the cloathing, I shall only be able to send one of my 
@ifpadversions of all your correspondents. girls into company at a time, and now, with a ee A CARD. : 
arefully forbore,to enter into any controversy | fashionable division of their garments, four always Lucretia invites Mr. Saunter to a family dinner 

W@ %u, while you confined your attacks upon | appear together. to-morrow, being earnestly desirous of an acquaint- 
the y@nywr, and more inexperienced part of the I cannot, in my conscience, censure the present | ance with him. She begs him to, =r fency, “™® 
femal ‘orld. thinking that your paper might have | style, because I do not really think modesty de- friend, (if he Aas one in this city,) 5 Biy;¢ the 
been nished by crusty old bachelors, or disap- | pends so much upon the dress, as it does upon the tain interrogatories, which she 's from 
pointe fops, Woo, like the fox, in the fable, reviled | deportment; and, I vérily believe, my girls are as with respect to Mr. Saunter’s or’,!rop 
the sv€ets they coyld not reach. I also thoughtour | much admired as any in the city, I know there are | present prospects in this place. ‘»¢ is pe 
young roinenibad brothers enough in the land, to | none who dress more a la erécque, and, I hope, how or other, contracted a notion, ~ ies ’ } 
call upon YOUsto answer for your indiscriminate | there are none more modest. Saunter was formerly a ladies’ stayMar ' 
harshness towards the Philadelphian fair. But, Youre all this outcry, about female dress, arises y {| 
when yo4include married women, in your libel, you Re ihe desire of following his trade ; that he wishes © =" 
tread on haeibca, and, awaken the just re- Q i to be laced, in whalebone, of his procuring, and 

4 sentment, of evety man, who has a proper regard This is the best argument, yet adduced, in defence would make every woman’s shape conform to his) 


to the respect Which is due to his wife. Dictate of scanty drapery. Mr. Frueal is permitted to habits. Lucretia may be found at her lodgings, in 
to the young, an admonish thein accordingly as | allow his daughters to divide. and subdivide, their Belle-Lane, No. 45. If this gentleman wishes to 
you my deem cessary; but we have, not yet, apparel. His girls may be as partially clad, as clear up his character, let him appear there, at two 
authorised you tqsaunier into our drawing rooms, | the humility of the family fortune may claim. o’clock precisely. 

















to direct the dregs, or conduct of our wives. If I They must take care, however, in their zeal for fru- This card of compliment is very delightful to me, 
admire my Lucy's elbow, why may it not be ex- galily, not to make doth ends meet, as my friend Dr. for many reasons. First, as I am an author, a 
posed, or how cah you make this an equal offence Franklin says. poetaster, and a lounger, an invitation to dine has 
against /the laws of modesty, with a bare bosom a threefold commendation. It being pretty noto- 
and Shoulder? Permit me to-remind you, that TO SAMUEL SAUNTER, ESQ. rious, both to the rich, and the sneering portion 
accorgins to our present happy republican system, SIR, of mankind, that every writer and man of letters 
e man has a right, (and God forbid but he I have somewhere read of a Yady, who was wife | 4s necessarily poor, and aebliged to dine with 








| long enjoy it) of exercising, his own judg- | to a governor of some remote place, where herlady- | Duke Humphrey, or, in other words, to go 
LOM sitdyects, wherein: he is alone concerned. | ship was very solicitous to establish allthe forms 4 without food, unless it be given him. Now, since 
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it so happens in this, my dear and delectable 
country, that even if JosEpa AppDIsoN, and 
O.tver Go.psMituH, were to write essays for 
American edification, the happiest effusions of 
the miscellaneous muse, would not procure her 
credit for a single beef steak, it is truly pleasant 
to me * the last, the meanest” of the periodical 
tribe, to discover that even my essays will, some- 
times, give me atart andacustard. ‘The conjec- 
ture respecting my supposed pristine employment, 
is plausible and ingenious. Nay, to a certain de- 
gree, it is rigidly accurate. I have taken the 
measure of many females, though I have ever been 
extremely reluctant to /ace them, and, though I am 
a very virtuous bachelor, yet, in my younger days, 
or in my warmer hours, I have sometimes clasped 
waists, with the stricture of a staymaker. I should 
hasten to dine with my fair correspondent, pro- 
vided that her address were more definite and 
perspicuous. I am at a loss how to find her, in that 
quarter, which she has indicated. As my com- 
plexion is amorous, and my heart a rover, I some- 
times saunter into Belle-Lane, but, indeed, seldom 
can I find a Lucretia. 


— 
AN AUTHOR'S EVENINGS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM THE SHOP OF MESSRS. COLON AND SPONDEE. 


Isaac Hawkins Browne has sung all the 
glories of Tobacco; many of the poets have 
mingled their incense and its own. Most clergy- 
men smoke as they sermonize, and smoke as they 
saunter, and most authors assuage the cares of a 
lettered life by the lenient solace of a pipe, or a 
cigar. When I am nearly exhausted, by the im- 
mense labour of these lucubrations, and dullness 
begins to scatter poppies upon my page, I rouse 
myself to new exertion, and diffuse among my 
jaded spirits, a bland complacency, by invoking the 
tranquillizing power of the Indian weed. Therefore 
it would be ungrate‘ul, to Tobicco, not to preserve 
the following new ode to its praise. 


Dear piece of fascinating clay ! 

’Tis thine to smooth life’s rugged way, 
To give a happiness, unknown 
To those, who let a pipe alone; 

Thy tube can best the vapours chase, 
By raising others in their place ; 

Can give the face staid Wisdom’s air, 
And teach the lips to ope—with care, 
Tis hence thou art the truest friend, 
Where least is said, there’s least to mend, 
And he, whe ventures many a joke, 
Wad better oft be still, and smoke. 


Whatever giddy foplings think, 
Thou giv’st the highest zest to drink, 
When fragrant clouds thy fumes exhale, 
And hover round the nut-brown ale, 
Who thinks of claret or champaign, 
Even Burgundy were pour’d in vain. 


Tis not in city smoke alone, 
Midst fogs and glooms, thy charms are known, 
With thee, at morn, the rustic swain 
‘Tracks o’er the snow besprinkled plain, 
To seek some neighbouring copse’s side, 
And rob the woodiands of their pride. 
W ith thee, c »mpanion of his toil, 
His active spirits ne’er recoil, 
Though hard his daily task assign’d, 
Me bears it with an equal mind. 


The fisher, board some little bark, 
When all around is drear and dark, 
With sherten'd pipe beguiles the hour, 
‘ Though bleak the wind, and cold the shower, 
Nor thinks the morn’s approach too slow, 
Regardless of what tempests blow. 


Mid hills of sand, mid ditches, dykes, 
Mid caunons, muskets, halberts, pikes; 
With thee, as still Mynheer can stay, 

As Neddy 'twixt two whips of hay; 
Careless of Britain or of France, 
Smokes on—and looks to \ae main chance. 
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And since the solace thou cans’t give, 
Must make thy fame unrivall’d live, 
So long as men can temper clay, 
For as thou art e’en so are they, 
The sun mature the Indian weed, 
Or rolling years fresh sorrows breed, 


A grave divine, of the last age, indulges him- 
self, occasionally, in a strain of quaint humour, 
which is, sometimes, to my taste, and, perhaps, 
will please such of my readers, who prefer smiles 
to tears. 

“ Singularity is not sincerity, though too often 
and mischievously mistaken for it; and as an house 
built upon the sand, is likely to be ruined by 
storms ; so an house, built out of the road, is expos- 
ed to the invasion of robbers, and wants both the 
convenience, and assistance of society. 

“ It is but a poor argument for a man to derive 
his saintship from the virtues of the society he be- 
longs to, and to conclude himself no weed, only 
because he grows among the corn.” 

Our divine thus jeers the self-complacent soli- 
loquy of one, who is only a Aearer, and net a doer, 
of the word. 

“ T have so entirely devoted my whole time to 
the hearing of sermons, that, I must confess, I have 
hardly any left to practise them. And will not all 
this set me right for heaven? Yes, no doubt, ifa 
man were to be pulled up to heaven 4y the ears.” 

b———___] 


MISCELLANY. 


[It is our duty to preserve the following essay, from one 
of the purest of our recent American writers. Its style 
is elegant, its sentiments just and salutary. ] 


FROM THE PALLADIUM. 
THE RESTORATOR. 


ON THE FECCENTRICITIES OF GENIUS. 


It is a common observation, that those who are 
distinguished for superiority of genius, are less at- 
tentive to the prudential concerns of life, and more 
prone to irregularities, in their moral conduct, than 
other men. But the observation, however common, 
if applied to cultivated genius, in its highest ex- 


cellence, is far from being just, as I shall endeavor 


to prove, from a short reviewof those ancient and 
modern sages, who, as philosophers, orators, and 
poets, have, at various intervals, instructed and 
delighted mankind. I shall confine myself to those, 
whose works have reached us, who appear to have 
been no less amiable for their virtues, than illus- 
trious for their genius. 

Among the Greeks, Plato and Aristotle hold the 
first place in philosophy ; and history records, that 
their moral excellencies were not inferior to tkeir 
intellectual endowments. Homer and Hesiod, the 
fathers of the Grecian poetry, though their biography 
is involved in darkness, have never been accused 
of the slighgeat immorality ; and the ravings of 
Zoilus, against the writings, rather than the mo- 
rals, of the former bard, have served only to im- 
mortalize the infamy ofthe calumniator. ‘The lives 
of the tragic poets, Z.schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, were not less pure than their writings; and 
indeed, all the Grecian poets, excepting the comic 
Aristophanes, the amorous Sappho, and the bac- 
chanalian Anacreon, were distinguished for wisdom, 
prudence, and moral rectitude. Demosthenes, the 
greatest of orators, was a virtuous man, a true 
lover of his country, and though some have accus- 
ed him of bribery and corruption, there appears 
no sufficient proof of the fact; while his Philippics 
remain eternal monuments of his integrity, and 
ardent zeal in the cause of liberty. 


If we ascend from the Greeds to the Romans, we 


shall be convinced that the:r moral character also 
was not inferior to their literary. Cicero, their 
best philosopher and orator, was no less eminent 


for his virtues, than for the extent and variety of | think are not made for men of genius like themselves. 


~~ 
a 





his knowledge. The life of Virgil was as correct 
as his poetry, and Juvenal attacked the vices of his 
age with the indignation of a virtuous mind. 

The best writers of modern Europe, in the same 
manner, have generally ranked amongst the best 
men. Newton, the greatest philosopher of any 
age, and Locke, the ablest metaphysician ; among 
the poets, Milton, Dryden, Pope, IT bomson, Cowper, 
and many others, practised the virtues they incul- 
cated ; and, with few exceptions, were men of the 
most unblemished morals. The literati of France, 
were no less distinguished for the purity of their 
lives, and Paschal, ‘Thuanus, Sully, Racine, Cor- 
neille, and Moliere, would be styled virtuous cha- 
racters in any country; though Jean Jaques and 
Voltaire, are striking except Nor are the 
ancient and modern historians mferior in moral 
eminence to the philosophers, poets, and orators. 
Thucydides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Livy, and Taci- 
tus, among the ancients, were men of distinguished 
virtue ; and *Hume, Gibbon, and Robertson, among 
the moderns, are no less illustrious for their virtues 
than their talents, though the two former were, un- 
happily, prejudiced against Revelation. The truth 
is, that no man can rise greatly above the ordinary 
level, who does not unite great genius with un- 
wearied application, and this very application 
requires such a distribution of time, as must, in- 
fallibly, lead to orderly and regular habits, and is 
utterly incompatible with the low pursuits of vulgar 






| pleasure. Eminence cannot be purchased at a less 


price. If gross deviations from moral rectitude 
are sometimes found in literary men, they will not 
be found in those of the first order, but those, 
whose native powers have never been duly cultivat- 
ed by academical, or disciplined by moral and 
religious education. Savage, and Boyd, and Otway, 
and Rochester, as they hold not the first rank in 
literature, afford no proof of the justness of the 
observation, that men of genius are deficient in 
prudence and morals. 7 
Writers sometimes acquire a temporary repu 

tation, from the blind partiality of friends, or 
fiom the injudicious admiration of the capricious 
multitude. Every trifling sonnetteer, every scribbler 
of essays in a newspaper, is cried up, by his particu- 
lar friends and admirers, as a mighty genius, born 
to enlighten the age, and transmit his name to re- 
metest posterity. It is not surprising, if this ab- 
surd incense should intoxicate a young writer. 
Elated with praise, of which his vanity will not 
allow him to question the propriety, he immedi- 
ately employs, what, he conceives, are the preroga- 
tives of superior genius, neglects useful pursuits, 
plunges into dissipation, and dies, possibly, in a 
jail. Many instances of this kind, have, uncoubt- 
edly, happened, which, probably, have given birth 
to the invectives against genius. But such invec- 


tives will generally be found to be the language and ~ 


consolation of blockheads. A min, who knows lite, 
thinks that little sufficient; and that the acquisition 
of more knowledge is an unprofitable waste of 
time. Had such sentiments been always and uni- 
versally prevalept, the world would have been still 
in its infancy, and the very sources, from which 
these gentlemen draw the wealth they prize, would 
have remained undiscovered. The dull, unques- 
tionably. may be as useful, in their generation, as 
the brilliant ; but the latter, notwithstanding, hold 





* It can hardly be necessary to notify the reader, that 
by virtue, as it is here used, nothing more is intended than 
a course of conduct, regulated by the common maxims of 
Prudence and justice. ‘The object of the writer, is to take 
away that plausible pretext for vice, which is supposed 
to be derived from the example of great and learned men, 
Young men, therefore, who are disposed to main‘ain their 
title to talents, by, their. immoralities, may here find a list 
of illustrious ancients and moderns, who adhered to those 
sober, decent rules of life, which blockheads sometimes 
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a higer grade in the scale of being. Lead, which 
is the basest of metals, is more useful, for com- 
mon purposes, than gold: But is there any com- 
parsion between them, as to intrinsic value‘ I shall 
conclude this number with an epigram of Prior. 


Yes—every poet isa fool, 
By demonstration Ned can shew it: 
Happy could Ned’s inverted rule, 
Prove every fool to be a poet. 


—_—= 


[The inclosed account of Garnerin’s last ascension in Eng- 
land, is worthy of record. It is sent to the Editor of the 
Port Folio, as it has not appeared in any other paper to 
the knowledge of the sender. 


GARNERIN’S DESCENT BY A PARACHUTE. 


The perfect novelty of this experiment to En- 
glishmen, the several interruptions which the wea- 
ther had hitherto offered to its execution, and the 
fineness of the afternoon, drew a vast concourse 
of persons to the west end of the town, and the 
experiment completely succeeded. 

The baoon, parachute, and apparatus were re- 
moved in the morning from the pantheon to Saint 
Genrge’s Parade, North Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
sc ure, and at half past one o'clock, the process 
of filling commenced from thirty-two casks placed 
under the shed adjoining the ground, from which, 
by oiled silk tubes, it was conveyed to the baloon, 
in the centre of the ground, where it was sur- 
rounded by a square inclosure of rails, from which 
a number of rows of benches were placed for the 
company. 

The doors were opened at two o’clock, and the 
company beganto assemble. Before three o’clock 
the baloon was nearly filled, and a part of the pipes 
were taken off, and the process of working the gas 
slackened for the remainder of the time. At this 
period the car used in the former ascents was at- 
tached to the baloon, and two men sat in it to keep 
down the baloon, which was stayed also by three 
cords from its top, which were fastened to the ex- 
tremities of the ground. At ten minutes’ before 
three, a large cylindrical paper baloon was set off 
by rarified air from Park-lane, which continued 
ten minutes in sight, and ascertained the course 
of the very little wind that then blew to be nearly 
. South-west. 

The parachute consisted of a case, or bag of 
white canvas, or sail-cloth, formed by thirty-two 
gores into a hemispherical form, twenty-three feet 
diameter, at the top of which was atruck, or round 
piece of wood, ten inches diameter, with a hole in 
its centre, fastened to the canvas by thirty-two 
short pieces of tape, at about four and a half feet 
from the top of the canvas, a wooden hoop about 
eight feet diameter was put on and tied by a string 
from each seam, so that when the baloon ascended, 
the parachute hung like a curtain from this hoop, 
and appeared cylindrical, between the balloon and 
the car, or acylindrical basket covered with paper, 
about four feet high, and two feet and a quarter 
diameter, in which Mr. Garnerin ascended. About 
half past four o'clock, a spherical balloon of green 
oiled silk, about eight feet in diameter, called a pilot 
balloon, was brought into the ground, and the gas 
tubes were detached from the great balloon and 
fastened to this, and by a quarter past five o'clock 
it being sufficiently filled, M. Garnerin detached it 
from the tubes, and conducted it to Mrs. Sheridan, 
who was with Mr. Sheridan within the rails, and 
from her fair hand it was launched, and rose amid 
the acclamations of the spectators, but having no 
weight attached to it, it rolled very much, and had | 
a flat or unfilled part inits side. For about four | 
minutes it continued to rise, and proceeded from 
the ground in a straight line, inclining upwards, 
about forty-five degrees, and in a direction very 
nearly north east; in eight minutes after its ascent 
it appeared to reach a contrary current of air, and 
came back again nearly over the ground, but a 
little to the south of it, still rising tll it became | 
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invisible from its smallness. At about half past 
five o'clock the car was detached from the netting 
of the balloon, and the ends of the strings attached 
to the small hoop below the balloon were tied to- 
gether, and a large rope, wove like the patent sash 
line, was fastened thereto, and its other end passed 
through the truck of the parachute, and brought 
down through it to the cylindrical car, where it 
was made fast by a knot, intended to be cut when 
the descent was to take place ; the cylindrical car 
was suspended from the lower edge of the para- 
chute, or bag, by thirty-two strings. Soon after 
the balloon was suffered to rise by slackening the 
cords till it was retained by the rope before men- 
tioned ; at this time it was socalm that the balloon 
waved about but very little, although suspended 
at a great height only by this rope and a sinall line 
held to windward; at forty-seven minutes after 
five, M. Garnerin got into the car, amidst great 
ucclamations, and ascended, accompanied by still 
greater applause. ‘lhe whole apparatus rose most 
majestically, and from the great height of the bal- 
loon, parachute, and car, had a surprisingly fine 
effect. M. Garnerin immediately began to wave 
a tri-coloured flag, which he held in his hand, first 
en the south side and afterwards on the north, and 
took exactly the course which the pilot balloon had 
just before done. <A few minutes after the balloon 
appeared from the place of ascension to be station- 
ary, and seemed to be returning back, as the pi- 
lot balloon had done, but still rising, when about 
six o’clock, the parachute and car were seen to 
separate, and in an instant the parachute lost its 
cylindrical appearanee, and formed a half globe, 
with the car suspended below it, and descended 
very regularly ; but by degrees the Car, with M. 
Garnerin in it, began to swing like a pendulum, till 
it vibrated to near 45 degrees on each side the 
perpendicular, and continued thus to swing till it 
sunk so as to become invisible from the ground 
where he ascended. 

For some seconds the sensations of the specta- 
tors were inexpressibly painful. Every one believed 
that this intrepid AZronaut was about to meet his 
fate. We canread without emotion of thousands 
being slaughtered in the field of battle, or swallow- 
ed up by an earthquake ; but it is impossible for us 
actually to behold a fellow creature in danger with- 
out being palsied by terror, or tortured by anxiety. 
M. Garnerin several times appeared higher than 
the Parachute. Had it fallen an inch or two more, 
it would have instantly collapsed, and he must 
have been dashed to atoms. He would have de- 
scended with the velocity of a cannon ball. The 
swinging of itself was tremendous. The rope 
seemed to lengthen to near forty feet, and he made 
a complete vibration almost every second. One 
part of the curve was described so rapidly that the 
eye could scarce follow the motion. The effect 
produced was according to the various characters 
and constitutions of those who were-present. There 
was a general shriek among the women, and seve- 
ral fainted away; the men seemed fully to partici- 
pate in their feelings, though few of them exhibited 
such strong symptoms of emotion; there were 
many involuntary exclamations and unconscious 
demonstrations of terror. The general belief was, 
that some terrible accident had happened—either 
that M. Garnerin had dropped from the balloon 
sooner than he expected, or that he had lost the 
ballast which should have kept him steady in his de- 
scent. The latter opinion was most probably just. 
At the moment of separation, an immense quantity 
of sand fell, which could be discovered, forming 
a thin cloud nearly for a quarter of a mile. Inthe 
shock produced by the fall of the car before the 
parachute was extended, the sand bags might have 
been thrown out. Withafew pounds more weight 
M. Garnervin would certainly have descended in a 
perpendicular direction, and would have run no 
danger, It is possible that he might produce this 
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oscillation that his descent might be more gradual. 
He passed through seven times the space he would 
have done if he had. come down in a right line, 
and he was three or four times longer in descend- 
ing. As he approached the earth, the motion be- 
came more steady. When he was only five hun- 
dred feet high, people supposed that he could no 
longer be in any danger. After secing a man at 
such a distance from the ground, a leap from the 
fourth story of a house seemed quite trifling. Still 
the greatest anxiety prevailed till the news arrived 
that M. Garnerin had alighted in safety. Lvery 
one believed that he must come down in the next 
street, and while those in Hyde-park were running 
into Grosvenor-square, those who had stationed 
themselves in Grosvenor-square were hurrying to 
Oxford-street. There was not such a crowd col- 
lected in any part as formerly in the fields, near 
Lord’s Cricket Ground, but it is probable that there 
were as many altogether who witnessed the expe- 
riment. ‘Lhe wind blew according to every one’s 
fancy, and people went to Hyde-park, to the Green- 
park, to Grosvenor-square, to Portman-square, to 
the fields near Paddington, to the fields near Is- 
lington, as it suited their convenicnce or caprices 

It is no wonder that public curiosity was again 
excied. For the first time in this island, a person 
was to launch himself from the heights of the at- 
mosphere, with no other protection than a bit of 
canvas, and a few sticks of whalebone. If this 
could be accomplished, must it not be the triumph 
of experimental philosophy, and the most splendid 
victory ever obtained by man over the elements. 

The balloon was no sooner separated from the 
parachute, than it rolled over, having now no bal- 
last, and rose rapidly, shaping its course nearly 
over the ground, and so high as scarcely to be visi- 
ble, til eighteen minutes after six, when it was no 
longer to be discerned; it is probable that neither 
this or the pilot balloon will fall for many hours, 
and perhaps at a great distance towards the west or 
south west. 

M. Garnerin had on a blue jacket and trowsers, 
and appeared quite collected and undaunted; he 
took with him, as usual, a portable barometer for 
determining his height. Madame Garnerin re- 
turned to Paris before M. Garnerin went to Bath, 
and was not present. This is the thirty-first time 
of ascending, and his fifth in England, and the first 
time that any person here descended by a para- 
chute. 

Lord Stanhope was present, and conversed a 
good deal with M. Garnerin and Mr. Glasford, who 
before ascended with M. Garnerin. Near one 
thousand persons were present in the ground, and 
among many others of distinction we noticed Sir 
Francis Burdett, Mr. Whitbread, General Leland, 
and Captain Vincent. We are happy to announce 
that not the smallest accident or disturbance hap- 
pened at the ground, notwithstanding the adjoining 
houses were covered with some hundreds of spec- 
tators. Among a group of well dressed persons on 
the roof of an adjoining house, two chimney-sweep- 
ers made their appearance, climbing out of the 
chimney-pots, and some mirth was created by their 
taking their stand among tne company. Atseven 
minutes after six o’clock, the parachute reachedthe 
ground, in afield of Mr. Harrison’s, the cow-keeper, 
adjoining to St. Pancras burying ground. It de- 
scended rather rapidly, and M. Garnerin appeared 
very sick, and staggered greatly at getting out of 
the car, from the effect of the very rapid swaying 
he had experienced in his descent, which, he said, 
was at one time so violent as to deprive him of sen- 
sation. Some friends of his were soon collected on 
the spot, and secured the parachute, and M. Gar- 
nerin was soon after mounted on a horse, and rode 
off towards North Audley-street, with his flag in 
his hand, and reached the ground at ten minutes 
after seven, with no other hurt but aslight bruise on 
his leg in getting outofthe car. A boy standing in 
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the road near Pancras was knocked down by the 
horsémen who followed, and, we are sorry to add, 
Was much hurt. 


INTERESTING TRAVELS 
IN AMERICA, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF BULOW., 
POR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PART THE FIFTH. 
BENEFIT OF THE AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE TO 

EUROPE. 

CHAPTER I. 

The French Revolution, a consequence of that in 

Americas 

It has been supposed, and I believe, justly, that 
the American revolution had a great influence up- 
on that of France. But if it be meant that the 
French revolution was a consequence solely, and 
exclusively of American Independence, lam not of 
that opinion. Without the war for independence, 
perhaps the French revolution might not have hap- 
pened; but, without the writings of Rousseau, 
Montesquieu and Voltaire; notwithstanding the 
American revolution, that of France, would cither 
never have taken place, or have assumed altogether 
a different shape. 

The French, and American revolutions are in 
their objects altogether difierent from each other. 
"That of America had no reference tothe rights of 
man: after the French declaration of the rights of 
man, they first becamea subject of discussion in 
America. Iven to this day slavery has not been 
abolished in all the southern and most of the north- 
ern states. ‘he object of the American revolu- 
tion was the right of the people to be taxed only by 
their representatives, and a more extensive liberty 
of commerce; that of the French, was the rights 
of man: that is, in theory: for in practice, they 
have been totally disregarded. 

The reading partofthe French nation, was, by 
Rousseau's Contrat Social (a work which it was at- 
temptcd, at its first appearance to refute, because it 
was not understeod, and which was at last general- 
ly admired) much more enlightened upon the sub- 
ject of politics than the Americans, or even the En- 
glish. Hence it was, that Paine excited so much 
attention in America, though his pamphlets con- 
tain nothing, but what had been much more acute- 
ly proved in Rousseau’s immortal works. Paine 
had indeed the talent of bringing truths home tothe 
senses of the great multitude, in his inymethodical 
writings: but wherever he departs from Rousseau, 
he falls immediately into errors. 

The American revolution therefore was by no 
means brought forth by disinterested motives; but 
it gave eccasion to circulate among the great mass 
of the people, truths which until then had been on- 
ly the property ofthe most enlightened persons. It 
was therefore the commencement of an ever me- 
morable progression, which counteracts despotism, 
and must.end by sweeping that monster away from 
the face of the earth. 

Every man who feels warmly for the welfare of 

humanity must look back with complacency upon 
this important event in the history of the world, and 
send up to heavege the most ardent wishes for the 
future bappinesS of the American republic, for the 
sake of these beneficent effects, which must soon or 
late make a new order of things flow from this 
source whichthus originated in America. 
- The French revolution is indeed the result of va- 
rious concurrent Causes; but the most important of 
them, isthe American revolution, which accelerat- 
ed its birth. 

‘That part of the French army which fought in 
America for the independence of the colonies, ne- 
cessarily brought back with them ideas altogether 
new,and which did not harmonize with the soldier’s 
cbnsitian in tevope; these ideas of Jiberty they 
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communicated to the rest of the French army ; and 
perhaps in this circumstance is to be found the 
motive which induced the troops of the line to re- 
volt from their king, whem until that period they 
had idolized. 


CHAPTER II. 

The abolition of foedatity, and an improvement in the 
condition of the labouring class, ts one of the conse- 
quences of American independence. 

Doctor Franklin, in an excellent essay, repub- 
lished in Archenholz’s Minerva, for March, 1797, 
tas proved that one consequence of the indepen- 
dence of the Lnglish colonies in America, will be 
to raise the price of labour in Europe. 

He alleges several causes of thise First, that 
the report of higher wages in America, will induce 
kuropean labourers to emigrate thither. What 
ties, bind to his country, the man who carries about 
with him all his property, in his arms? 

Further, that the fear, that labourers will emi- 
grate, will produce an increase of their wages, in 
order to Keep them at home, in Europe. 

And lastly, because the quantum of labour itself 
will be increased; for, says Doctor Franklin, when 
there ere in the commercial world many millions 
of men, more, there must be something to do, for 
a like number of people in the manufactures in Eu- 
rope; a consequence of which is, that labour, be- 
ing more wanted, must be paid a little dearer. 

When Doctor Franklin says, thatsince the Ame- 
rican independence, there are some millions of men, 
more, in tue commercial world, he certainly means, 
only for the rest of the world besides England ; for 
while the colonies were dependent, those millions 
existed already, commercially, for England, but, 
only for her. 

But when Doctor Franklin adds, that wages in 
America are double what they are in Europe, on 
account of the cheapness of provisions, he would 
find things atthis day entirely changed; for at pre- 
sent, although labcur be at least as high again, as 
itwas when Doctor Franklin wrote his essay, yet 
the labourer is exactly inthe same condition as in 
Lurope, so that the labourer can lay up very little 
more than the European workman, because pro- 
Visions have risen incomparably more than wages. 
This condition cannot be lasting, and is alone suffi- 
cient to occasion an almost general bankruptcy, 
under the new order of things which will arise at 
the peace. 

Doctor Franklin says that such a thing as a fa- 
mine is ubknewn in America; and if corn should 
grow too dear, it would only be necessary to prohi- 
bit its exportation. ‘This proves that this enlight- 
ened statesman held such a iimitation of exporta- 
tion, and the maintenance of a moderate price, to 
be necessary. I have in this work maintained it to 
be the basis of all national prosperity; those, who 
never talk of any thipg but free commerce, will 
blame me for this, without recollecting that they 
have likewise the testimony of Franklin against 
them. Franklin, would by no means be satisfied 
with the present situation of things in America; 
in his time, it was quite another thing. Since 1792, 
America has assumed a new shape...We shall 
hope that the crisis occasioned by the peace, will 
bring back again the former order or things. 
America will then be less admired in Europe; but 
will be happier. 

The labouring class in Europe will however ex- 
perience another beneficent effect, besides the rise 
of wages, from the independence of the English 
colonies, by the abolition of foedality. If 1 am 
asked what I understand by foedality, I shail an- 
swer by specific circumstances, instead of a general 
definition, ‘The oppressive service of the far- 
mers tenures, tythes and especially personal servi- 
tude, will be abolished, either with or without an 








lucemuity fer te present possessors of the proper- 
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ty. Such indemnity appears to me perfectly equi- 
table; Lut whether it will be given, depends upon 
circumstances. ‘The abolition of personal servitude 
requires no indemnity, since the minister, Count 
Bernstorf has proved it, by his example to be in 
the highest degree advantageous to the proprictor. 

The abolition of foedality may be considered as 
a consequence of American independence, inas- 
much as this was a cause of the French revolution, 
und inasmuch as the example of America, guided 
the French in their revolution. ‘The foedal rights 
were abolished in France, because the beneficial 
consequences of an exemption fiom those oppres- 
sions, was apparent in America. After being 
abolished in France, their continuance in the other 
countries of Europe must be very precarious. 
Certain measures which during this war have been 
resorted to, such as the arming of the peasants 
must accelerate their fall. But the chief depen- 
dence is to be placed upon certain luminous prin- 


ciples, which can, henceforth, never be suppres-: 


sed, and which have now spread themselves among 
all classes of people. The destruction of popery 
and foedality, and the improvement in the. condi- 
tion of the lower class of the people I hold to be 
inevitable permanent effects of tte French revolu- 
tion, whatever modifications it/may in other res- 
pects receive; and the last of these admirable effects 
is a consequence of the independence of North 
America. ; 


’ 
—- 


CHAPTER HI. 
The independence of the colonies destroys the commer- 
cial despotism of England: and without it, the pos 


sessions of other European tations, would all have 
failen into the hands of the English. 


Had America continued under the subjection of 
England, what an offensive power, would not, the 
Lnglish government have possessed, by so consi- 
derable an increase of sailors; and how easy would 
the conquest of all the Spanish possessions in 
America, have been, by levying soldiers for the 
purpose in the colonies? 

For individuals in England, that is, for the na- 
tion itself, the independence of America, is not in 
the smallest degree disadvantageous; for England, 
since the revoluticn as well as before, possesses far 


the greatest part of American commerce. The 


republic of North America is the greatest market 
for English manufactures; by means of which Eng- 
land receives all the sums which during this war, 
have flowed from the rest of Europe, to ‘America, 
whether for American or for West-India produce. 
All the gold and silver which France, for example, 
sent to America, came thus into the hands of 
France’s enemy. And thus are the plans of war 
destroyed by commerce. The English superiori- 
ty at sea, would have been altogether irresistible, if 
the sailors, and other materials of naval power, in 
the American colonies had been at the command 
of the English government. By this superiority, 
England might have destroyed entirely all the ri- 
vals of her own navy in Europe, that is to say, those 
of France and Spain, and then all the colonies of 
the other comuniercial European states would have 
fallen into the hands of the English. They would 
thus have monopolized the trade of ajl the tropical 
productions, which have almost become articles of 
the first necessity tothe Europeans. ‘The English 
would have sold at their own prices, coffee, sugar, 
cotton, spices, tobacco, rice, indigo, &c. tothe other 
European nations, whom they would thus have 
drained, of al! their gold and silver, and have made 
dependent upon themselves. They would have 
first manufactured cotton and indigo, and then sold 
it so much the dearer to the Europeans. ‘They 
would have driven the other Europeans from every 
market, and have engrossed the Chinese trade for 
themselves. They alone would have had gold and 


silver, because they would have possessed Ue suines » 
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of Potosi and Mexico: in a word, England would 
have been the metropolis of the whole world, and 
the English merchants, universal monarchs. Eng- 
land would have ruled in every cabinet, in an age, 
when scarcely any body can resist the glitter of 
gold, and hireling writers would have sung both 
in verse and prose, the tender care of England in 
providing thus maternally for the wants of all na- 
tions. Alli the states of Europe must soon have been 
considered as so many colonies of England, and 
every nation have stood towards her in the rela- 
tion ofadebtor to a creditor. Then indeed would 
Britain have been, in the proper sense, mistress of 
the seas, and this queen of the isles, surrounded 
by her slaves, would have instantly hurled her 
thunder, at any one, who should have presumed to 
make an attempt to break her golden chains. 

‘The independence of America has delivered the 
European nations from this unavoidable and uni- 
versal commercial slavery. ‘This has divided and 
consequently weakened the power of England. 
This has enabled the commercial rivals of England, 
to maintain their existence, in common with her, 
and this eempetition is advantageous to the purchas- 
ing nations. We feel ourselves penetrated with 
gratitude towards Providence, when we reflect 
that this admirable revolution was effected by bad 
means and motives. Man did nothing towards it; 


the Deity accomplished this event so important to 
the world. 


a 


THE DRAMA. 


{The Editor’s indisposition has prevented him from min. 
gling with the crowd, to witness the closing scenes of 
Mr. Cooper’s dramatic life in America. We feel a lively 
regret at being precluded from the pleasure of listening 
once more to the varied tones of Genius, declaiming the 
werse of SHAKSPEARE. As a contrast, flattering to Mr. 
Cooper, we copy the following critique upon the celebrat- 
ed Cooke of Covent Garden, who, according to the testi- 
mony of the London Morning Chronicle, has very lately 
attempted and mangled the character of Hamiet. ] 

THEATRE Roya, Covent GARDEN, 

The public curiosity was wound up to an un- 
common pitch. Mr. Cooke, to the astonishment 
of all acquainted with his acting, had announced 
himself for the character of Hamlet. This has 
been reckoned the strongest post of his rival, and 
which he was peculiarly ill qualified to assail. 
We are always pleased with spirit, and we are often 
interested the more in an adventurous enterprise 
as the means seem dispropotionate totheend. If 
the person who exposes himself to danger, has 
gained our esteem by former achievements, we feel 
the greatest anxiety to discover whether he will rise 
to his reputation, or sink beneath his ill-directed 
efforts —Covent Garden Theatre was crowded at 
an early hour. 

It is painful for us to state, that those who were 
disappointed in gaining admission have no reason 
to think themselves unfortunate. Arethere any who 
would find pleasure in seeing a great man’s laurels 
wither on his brow? It is much to be lamented 
that Mr. Cooke chose, or was compelled to make 
this experiment-——A temporary supply may be 
brought into the treasury; but he must have hurt 
himself in the opinion of the public. - His well- 
earned fame may be able to stand the shock; but, 
had this been his first appearance in London, it is 
Our serious opinion, that he would not have been 
tolerated a second time, and that his vast talents 
in other departments of the drama must have re- 
mained forever in obscurity. 

He looked the character rather better than we ex- 
pected; his air was juvenile and interesting. He 
scemed, however, as little animated with the sen- 
timents of Hamlet, as with those of Sir Archy 
DM-Sarcasm.—Indeed he delivered several of the | 
speeches, very much inthe manner of the satyrical 
knight. Not one féature of the character did he | 
delineate. Outline, colouring were equally excep- 
Gonuble, We are abxicusly taning car men.o1) 
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for something to commend.—Nothing at all | proved. As to the falsehood ofthe expessions, there 


presents itself. 
polished education of a Prince.-—N6 symptoms of 
philosophic melantholy; no traits of filial piety; no 
expression of generous friendship; no throbs of 
smothered affection; no marks of suspicion; no 
ebullitions of resentment; no apparent desire for 
revenge; no conflicts between doubt of being misled 
and obedience to the supernatural mandate. Mr. 
Cooke must have failed in expressing his notions. 
It is impossible that he could have read over the 
part without knowing who Hamlet is, his principles 
and his frame of mind; his situation at the opening 
of the piece; the resolution that he had formed to 
revenge his faiher’s murder; and the plans which 
he forms to accomplish this great object. Yet, he 
certainly did not seem to be aware that /Zam/et was 
tired of existence, when he pronounced the solilo- 
quy, * ‘To be or not to be;” and in the play scene, 
the whole house imagined that he merely wished 
to make merry with the story of Gonsalvo. ‘Te 
express the soft and the tender passions Mr. Cooke 
is utterly unfit, Not only his voice and man- 
ner disqualify him, but even his smile. This is 
uniformly the same, and denotes a disposition to 
cajole and over-reach, whatever be his internal 
emotions. . His pathetic exclamation of * father!” 
to the ghost, raised a general laugh. We trust 
that he will henceforth keep within his own sphere; 
as these alterations must lead him to a vast dis- 
tance from the great centre of the theatrical sys- 
tem— The public favour, round which it is our 
earnest wish to see him triumphantly revolve. 

Mr. Cooke met with a cold reception. At the 
conclusion of the last act some hissing called forth 
the exertions of his friends, and the struggles 
between the two parties continued for several 
minutes; all disapprobation was at last drowned 
amidst peals of applause; but most people seem- 
ed to wish rather to shew their respect for Mr. 
Cooke’s general merits as an actor, than to sanc- 
tion with their praise this particular performance. 

A young lady, daughter to Mr. Reeve, the com- 
poser, made her first appearance on any stage in 
the characterof Ophelia. She promises one day to 
acquire much celebrity. Her figure is elegant, her 
countenance expressive, and she has an excellent 
voice.—She was a good deal embarrassed at first; 
but she gathered confidence by degrees, and ren- 
dered her part very interesting. The melodies 
new set by her father, she sung with much swect- 
ness and science. 

Mr. Munden, was, as usual infinitely amusing 
in Polonius.s We never saw sucha burlesque upon 
royalty as Waddy’s Claudius. Miss Chapman 
was highly respectable in the Queen. ‘Lhe Grave- 
diggers were ably represented by Emery and Sim- 
mons. The other paris were adequatcly sustained. 
Still the piece went off very ill, from the unexam- 
pled deficiencies of the hero. 








LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
KING'S BENCH. 


EASTERBY Ue RIGGe 


This was an action for defamation. 

Mr. Gibbs stated, that the plaintiff was a respec- 
table timber-merchant; that the defendant, who had 
been in partnership and had some disagreements 
with him, had thought proper repeatedly, and in 
the presence of other persons, to lay such imputa- 
tions to his character, as, if true, would involve the 
life of the plaintiff; be had called him “ a bloody 
murdering villain,’’ and insisted, that “ he had mur- 
dered an apprentice of his at Sunderland; and that 
on that aecount, he had fled from Sunderland; that 
he (the defendant) could prove this and hang him 
whenever he pleased. ‘The learned counsel con- 
cluded, that those were expressions of such deep 
malignity, and such dangerous import, that the jury 


We can recollect no proofs of the | 
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could be no doubt, as the defendant dared not pre- 
tend to justify them. 

‘Two witnesses, Overton and Lawes, proved that 
the words stated were repedtedly used by the de- 
fendant to the plaintiff, on Lavender Wharf, which 
was the place of their business; and that they were 
spoken so loud that strangers passing by could dis- 
tinctly hearthem. On theircross-examination, they 
confessed that in the constant disputes that had 
tuken place between the plaintiff and the defendant, 
the grossest abuse and foul language were given 
on both sides; that the plaintiff imputed to the de- 
fendant that he had been engaged in a conspiracy 
to secrete the effects of one Sutton, who had been 
formerly a partner of theirs, and afterwards turned 
bankrupt. 

Mr. Garrow, on the part of the defendant re- 
presented this asa mere vulgar scolding match, be- 
tween the parties, both of whom were equally foul- 
mouthed. If the defendant imputed murder tothe 
plaintiff, the plaintiff bad also imputed another spe- 
cies of felony to the defendant; he considered that 
the slightest damages which the jury could give, 
would sufficiently meet the justice of the case. 

Lord Ellenborough told the jury, that this was 
certainly avery frivolouscase. Both the parties had, 
in the heat of their quarrel, bestowed the coarsest 
epithets, and imputed the foulest crimes to the 
other; if it had appeared that the plaintiff had an 
apprentice when at Sunderland, and that the de- 
fendant naming that apprentice made a specific 
charge, in such case the business would be much 
more serious; but as no such thing appeared, the 
expressions, though scandalous and improper, 
were rather to be considered as terms of abuse, 
used in the heat of the quarrel, than as deliberate 
expressions of malice, and designed to injure the 
plaintiff: he thought that if the jury should give 
such small damages as would leave beth parties 
their own costs to pay, it would be a sufficient and 
proper punishment both for the party who gave 
the provocation and the party who chose to bring 
his action on this frivolous cause.—Verdict for the 
plaintiff, one shilling damages. 

== 


FESTOON OF FASHION. 


[The Morning Chrenicle, of New-York, though, at pre- 
sent, its political complexion is painted with a sort 
of cosmetic of candour, yet is evidently of jacobinical 
tendencies. lis Politics we shall not quote, except to 
deride, and to despise. But its original department of 
wit and humour is often sufficiently ingenious to merit 
preservation in a Literary Journal. 

We hope that the appellation cf * Oddstyle’ is not a misno- 
mer. ‘The Oldstyles, agreeably to ancient Herakiry, 
have, always, been considered a branch of tne Oldschool. } 


FOR THE -AORNING CHRONICLE. 
MR. EDITOR, 


Nothing is more intolerable, to an old persony. 
than innovation on old habits. The customs, that 
prevail in our youth, become dear to us as we ad- 
vance in years; and we can no more bear to see. 
them abolished, than we can to behold the trees cut 
down, under which we have sported in the happy, 
days of infancy. 

Even | myself, who have fieated down the stream 
of life with the tide ; who have humoured it in all 
its turnings; who have conformed, in a great. 
measure, to al] its fashions—cannot but feel sensi-. 
ble of this prejudice. I often sigh, when I draw 
a comparison between the present and past; 
and though I cannot but be sensible that, in gene- 
ral, times are altered for the better, yet there is, 
something even in the /mperfections of the manners. 
which prevailed in my youthful days, that is inex- 
pressibly endearing. 

There is nothing that seems more strange and 
preposterous, to me, than the mauer, in which 


modern marrisges are concucted. ‘Lhe parties 


ought do give very ample dinizgesibcase LLey were heep Mos MalLeP ws sored boss duckie Wag avin ling 













































































disgraceful in the connexion. The lady positively | 
denies that any thing of the kind is to happen; | 
will laugh at her intended husband, and even lay | 
bets against the event, the very day before it is to 
take place. They sneak intu matrimony as guietly 
as possible, and seem to prkle themselves on the 
cunning and ingenuity they have displayed in their 
maneeuvres. | 

How different is this from the manners of former 
times!—I recollect when my aunt Barbara was ad- 
dressed by ‘squire Stylish; nothing was heard of, dur- 
iug the wholecourtship, but consultations and nego- 
tiations between her friends and relatives: the matter 
was considered and reconsidered, and at length the 
time set fora final answer. Never, Mr. Editor, 
shall I forget the awful solemnity of the scene. 
The whole family of the Oldstyles assembled in 
formal conclave: my aunt Barbara dressed out as 
fine as hands could make her—high cushion, 
enormous cap, long waist, prodigious hoop, ruffles 
that reached to the end of her fingers, and agown 
of flame coloured brocade, figured with poppies, 
roses, aud sun-flowers. Never did she look so 
sublimely handsome. The ’squire entered the 
room with a countenance suited to the solemnity 
of the occasion. He was arrayed in a full suit of 
scarlet velvet, his coat decorated with a profusion 
of large silk buttons, and the skirts stiffened with 
a yard or two of buckram; a long pig-tailed wig, 
wel] powdered, adorned his head, and stockings of 
deep blue silk, rolled over the knees, graced his ex- 
tremities ; the flaps of his vest reached to his knee- 
buckles; and the ends of his cravat, tied with the 
most precise neathess, twisted through every but- 
ton-hole. Thus accourted, he gravely walked into 
the room, with bis ivory-headed ebony cane in one 
hand, and gently swaying his three-cornered beaver 
with the other.—The gallant and fashionable ap- 
pearance of the 'squire, the gracefulness and. 
dignity of his deportment, occasioned a general 
smile of complacency through the room: my aunt 
Barbara modestly veiled her countenance with her 
fan; but I observed her contemplating her admirer, 
with great satisfaction, through the sticks. 

The business was opened with the most formal 
solemnity, but was not long in agitation. Ihe 
Oldstyles were moderate—their articles of capi- 
tulation few: the ’squire was gallant, and acceded 
to them all. In short, the blushing Barbara was 
delivered up to his embraces with due ceremony. 
Then, Mr. Editor—then were the happy times: 
such oceans of arrack—such mountains of plumb- 
cake—such feasting and congratulating—such 
fiddling and dancing—ah, me! who can think of 
those days, and not sigh, when he sees the dege- 
neracy of the present: no eating of cake, nor throw- 
ing of stockings—notasingle skin filled with wine, 
en the joyful occasion—not a single pocket edified 
by it but the parson's. 

It is with the greatest pain I see those customs 
dying away, which served to awaken the hospita- 
lity and friendshship of my ancient comrades—— 
that strewed with flowers the path to the altar, 
and shed a ray of sunshine on the commencement 
of the matrimonial union. 

The deportment of my aunt Barbara and her 
husband, was as decorous afier marriage as be- 
fore—her conduct was always regulated by Ais—- 
her sentiments ever accorded with his opinions— 
she was always eager to tie on his neckcloth of a 
morning—to tuck a napkin under his chin at meal 
times—to wrap him up warm of a winter’s day, and 
to spruce him up as smart as possible of a Sunday. 
The ‘squire was the most attentive and polite 
husband in the world: would hand his wife in and 
out of church with the greatest ceremony—drink 
her health at dinner with particular emphasis, and 
ask her advice on every subject—though, TI must 
confess, he, invaribly, adopted his own—nothing 





was heard of, from both sides, but dears, sweet 


Javes, doves, kc. The ‘squire could never stir { 
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out, of a winter's day, without his wife calling 
after him, from the window, to button up his 
waistcoat carefully. Thus all things went on 
smoothly, and my relations Stylish had the name, 
and, as far as I know, deserved it, of being the 
most happy and loving couple in the world. 

A modern married pair will, no doubt, laugh at 
all this : they are accustomed to treat one another 
with the utmost carelessness and neglect. No 
longer does the wife tuck the napkin under her 
husband’s chin—nor the husband attend to heap- 
ing her plate with dainties—no longer do I see 
those little amusing fooleries in company, where 
the lady would pat her husband’s cheek, and he 
chuck her under the chin ; when dears and sweets 
were as plenty as cookies on anew-year’s day. ‘he 
wife now considers herselfas totally independent— 
will advance her own opinions, without hesitation, 
though directly opposite to his—will carry on ac- 
counts of her own, and will even have secrets of 
her own with which she refuses to entrust him. 

Who can read these facts and not lament, with 
me, the degeneracy of the present times—what 
husband is there but will look back with regret, to 
the happy days of female subjection. 


GFONATHAN OLDSTYLE,. 


= 
MISCELLANEOUS PARAGRAPHS. 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 

So large a portion of the Port Folio has been 
recently devoted to an examination of Paine’s 
epistles to the people, that we reluctantly recur 
to them for the purpose of saying a few words, in 
answer tothe Editorial remarks, contained in the 
National “gis, of December 15th. Of all Paine’s 
disciples, Mr. Blake appears to be the most faithful, 
and, having shaped his creed, both religious and 
political, by the doctrines taught in the fugitive 
tracts of that miserable sceptic, he seems to be pre- 
pared fora valiant warfare, in defence of his person 
and character. Without following Paine’s champion 
through all his dexterous evolutions, our present 
purpose is merely to expose one striking example 
of inconsistency, exhibited by the Zgis Editor, in 
his observations upon the epistles. 

‘“ With respect to Mr. Adams,” (says Mr. 
Blake,) ‘* two facts are disclosed, which, if admitted, 
will serve to finish the climax of his political and 
private character. His proposal to make the go- 
vernment hereditary, in the family of Lund Wash- 


it comports with his well known political creed; 
at the same time, it exhibits an artful and eunning 
mManeuvre, which was intended to accomplish his 
own elevation, andto establish himself as an “ arbi- 
trator,’’ between the “ nobles,” and * the people.” 
His coalition with a party, which was formed in 
1777, to remove General Washington from the 
command of the army, furnishes additional evi- 
dence of private treachery and dissimulation. 
Paine is denounced for an open avowal of his 
enmity, while Adams, alt!:ough he plotted, secretly, 
gainst him, is extolled for his stea'y and disin- 
terested friendship. Paine, in the time of the 
revolution, had an opportunity to become acquaint- 
ed with the facts. 
true, until they are disproved oy some better evidence, 


The charges wll be taken to be 


than mere newspaper contradiction.” 
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An avowal so bold, of a fixed purpose to disbelieve 
any contradiction, through the medium of a news- 
paper, of facts, for which no better than newspaper 
authority exists, was hardly expected, even from 
the superintendant of a jacobin press. It affords 
good proof, however, of the mode in which a 
jacobin forms his creed; and, though better things 
might have been expected of Mr. Blake, since he 
makes a pretence to belong toa profession, in which 
the rules of evidence are accurately defined, still, is 
the example stronger, that, in such a cause, even a 
lawyer, who espouses it, must throw away the 
tools of his trade, before he can render any service 
to his retainers. 

Let us, briefly, examine the nature of the evi. 
dence, on which the £yis Editor relies, in support 
of the charges, which, he says, “ will be taken to 
be true, until they are disproved by some better 
evidence, than mere newspaper contradiction.” 

The first “fact disclosed,” respecting the late 
President's “ political and private character,” is 
thus told by Paine, in his second epistle—* The 
secretary of John Jay, an excellent painter, and 
@ poor politician, told me, in presence of another 
American, Daniel Parker; that, in a company, 
where himself was present, John Adams ta/ked of 
making the government hereditary in the family 
of Lund Washington.” This is the evidence— 
and, as what follows, is nothing but Paine’s own 
deduction, no notice need be taken of it. All 


that can be said of such testimony, as this is, that it ° 


is hear-say, and, except a fool, every body knows 
that Aear-say is no evidence, though Lawyer Blake 
may notknowit. He, therefore, has a right, upon 
a plea of stultification merely, to take this charge 
to be true. 

The second “ fact disclosed,’”’ in Paine’s third 


epistle, is thus related—‘ When a party was 


forming, in the latter end of seventy-seven, and 
beginning of seventy-eight, (of which John Adams 
was one) to remove Mr. Washington from the 
command of the army, on the complaint, that 
he did nothing, &c. &c.” The truth, of this fact, 
rests, entirely, upon the testimony of Paine, who 
“had an opporiunity, during the revolution, to 


4 * 
| become acquainted with facts;” but what better 
ington, will be the more readily believed, because . 


evidence is this, than newspaper authority, which 
Mr. Blake affects to hold in such contempt, 
when facts are to de contradicted? When a party 
was forming, &c. of which John Adams was one;— 
On this bare suggestion, an inference is made, 
of private treachery, and dissimulation, against Mr- 
Adams, the late President of the United States. 
There are personal friends of Mr. Adams, in 


this country, in whose presence, neither Mr. . 


Blake, ner any other man, would dare to say, he 
believed in the truth of these charges, on such 


evidence; and if Mr. Blake were better acquaint- | 


ed with the history of his country, for the year 
1777, he would be able to make a true statement 
of the intrigue, by which it was attenipted to re- 
move General Washington from the command of 


the army, and to confer it tipon General Gates. 
He might find, by the journals of Congress, that, at - 


in 
er 
h:; 


to 
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the period referred to, there was a Mr. Samuel 
Adams, a delegate from Massachusetts, as well as 
a Mr. John Adams. 


‘This is all we have to say, to Mr. Blake, for the 
present. 


Mr. Coleman, the Editor of the New-York Even- 
ing-Post, is addressed, in the American Citizen, 
by one John A. Graham, of Rutland, Vermont, be- 
cause there appeared in his paper, by way of * ex- 
tract of a letter from a member of Congress,” some 
pointed animadversions upon Stephen R. Bradley, 
a Senator from Vermont, when he was voted for 
as president pro tempore of the Senate. 

Mr. Coleman is competent to his own defence, 
should. he think it worth his while to make any, 
against an attack from such a quarter; and the 
sole object of this paragraph, is to inform him, 
that “ Ais enemy once wrote a book,” entitled ** His- 
tory of Vermont,” which he dedicated toa certain 
noble lord, in England, with whom he claimed re- 
lationship, in some remote degree; and it was cur- 
rently said, in London, that this dedication cost 
the noble lord more than the price of printing, pub- 
lishing, and dinding the whole work. 

Should this book fallin Mr. Coleman’s way, we 
suggest the utility of presenting the public with 
a short review of it, that the full size of the author’s 
intellect and genius may be duly appreciated. 


The Aurora paragraphs, on the subject of Mr. 
Christopher Ellery’s humiliating, nosing and ear- 
ring, are in the true style of sympathetic condol- 
ence. Who knows better than the Aurora-man 
how to appreciate the indignity of kicks and cuffs, 
and who is more skilled in the elasticity of a cow- 
skin /—Crede experti. 


MELANCHOLY. 

We hear from Washington, that the honourable 
Mr. Ellery, Senator of the United States, from 
Rhode-Island, being on his return from a visit to 
some friends, not many miles from the Capitol, 
where he had been to pass the Christmas holidays, 
most infelicitousiy encountred, at a tavern, on the 
road, a gentleman, who strangely conceiving that re- 
paration, or what the French call /’amende honorable, 
was due from Mr. Ellery to him, for injuries at- 
tempted against his character, made free to assault 
the person of Mr. Ellery, and in the true language 
of a bill of indictment, Aim did beat, wound and ill 
treat, and divers other harms to the said Christopher, 
then and there did, to the manifest terror and con- 
sternation of the said Christopher, to the no small 
amusement of the surrounding spectators, and 
against the peace and dignity of a Senator of the 
United States. 

Witnesses for the prosecutor. 

HIS NOSE, 
HIS EARS, 
HIS POSTERIORS. 


A correspondent, who seems much hurt at the 
indignity offered to Mr. Ellery, wishes to be inform- 
ed, if he is so much disfigured as to be under the 
necessity of wearing a mask? We have been in the 
habit of thinking, that Mr. Ellery is accustomed 


a 





to wear a mask, and that he never lays it aside, ex- | 


cept in the eompany of Mr. Rutledge. 

We do not believe, that in the late rencounter 
b:tween Mr. R and Mr. E——., the former so 
frequently “battered in breach,” (as an engineer 
would say) that the latter could discriminate—* a 
shoe from a boot.” This must pass for down-right 
malice, in those who undertake to assert it. 





“ What's the news from Port-Tobacco? Ho! boys 
Jou most done.” The honourable Mr. E may hear 
sone negro sing # song before he leaves Maryland. 
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The following will be perused with enthusiasm, 
by all but jacobins and fanatics. hey, abject 
wretches, have no conception of the gallantry of a 
nobleman, or the gratitude of a country. 


LONDON, OCTOBER I. 


BIRTH-DAY OF LORD VISCOUNT NELSON, DUKE 
OF BRONTE. 


Wednesday last being the anniversary of the 
Birth-day of Lord Nelson, Duke of Bronte, a dinner 
and concert were given on the occasion at Merton 
Lodge, by Sir William Hamilton, K. B. The Rev. 
Dr. and Mrs. Nelson, and all the other relatives of 
the Noble Duke, with a select party of their friends 
and neighbours, partook of this elegant Féte, which 
was rendered peculiarly splendid by the unparal- 
leled talents of Lady Hamilton, who displayed her 
vocal powers in the most brilliant manner. There 
is no voice in England which con:bines such un- 
common volume and quality of tone with such rich- 
ness of cultivation; and which receives from ex- 
pression; gesture, and articulation such force of 
truth and feeling. In an Italian Cantata composed 
by Bianchi, Lady Hamilton displayed the wonders 
of her talents, and in the following ode, written for 
the occasion, and the music of which does infinite 
credit to the taste of Mr. Attwood, Lady Hamilton 
and Madame Bianchi delighted the company. 


NELSON'S BIRTH-DATY....A CANTATA. 
WRITTEN BY Te DIBDEN.essCOMPOSED BY T. AT- 
woop. 


RECITATIVE. 
When onr fifth Harry o’er his Country’s Foe 
Hurl’d British vengeance, SHAKsPEARE’s magic Lyre 
Bid inspiration o’er his numbers flow ; 
And grac’d the Hero with a Muse of Fire. 
Oh! for that Poet’s more than morta! lay, 
To fill each breeze from hence to far-fam’d Nile, 
To bid each friend of English valour smile 
In grateful joy on Newson’s natal! day. 


AIR. 

When o’er the main the tide of war, 
Terrific swells th’ ensanguin’d wave; 

And many a youth from Albion far 
Finds in old Ocean’s arms a grave. 

Dauntless amidst the sons ef Fame, 

NeELsown records a deathless name; 

And cheerful braves each hostile band, 

For Britain’s Kina, and Britain’s Lanp. 


SONG. 
Old Nerrune delighted to see the brave tar, 

_ In peace so warm hearted, so fearless in war, 
Advis’d with his Tritons what grace should be done 
To Barrawnia’s first boast, and his favourite son. 
The Needle, says one, was the charm which you gave, 
Those Lads to direct who first tempted the Wave; 
Then think of some other, His Life to secure 
Whose Fame while your element flows will endure! 


Says Neprune, * ’Tis hard to give bail for His b eath 
Who hourly hails DanGea and grapples with Dearu; 
Yet his Sword, like the Needle, my skill shal} anoint... 
And ne’er but to Vici ory’s Wreath shall it point!’ 


DUETTO. 
Nor shall his gen’rous heart return, 
‘To fill with pride the storied urn, 
Till to a people’s well-earn'd praise 
Kind heav'n bas added length of days. 
Tho’ deép our woes, his glory soon 
W ould surrow's night transform to noon; 
And future Bards, in many an age, 
With Nexson'’s glories deck the page. 

FULL CHORUS. 


Then live, ever live, to our gratitude dear, 


_The hope of our Navy ! May Fortune endeavour 
His day and his friends to increase ev’ry year, 
And Newson and Grory be coupled forever. 


In the course of the evening the Miss Gold- 
smids, of Morden, performed a Concerto, with en- 
chanting powers of execution. Mr. Spagnioletti, 
Mr. Dragonetti, Mr. Morelli, and Mr. Rovedino, 
with other professional men, combined their ta- 
lents to give to the féte the most captivating va- 
riety, and the company did not leave the hospitable 


| mansion till a late hour. 
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The people of Margate are wise enough to dis- 
cover, iuat the most popular amusements are those 
of which the greatest number can partake. It is 
with propriety, therefore, that they have advertised 
aN AS$-Tuce. 

Our phraseology is, in some cases, rather 
whimsical. The plan of erecting a Naval Pillar, 
we are told, is /aid down—and the Tunnel, under 
the Thames, is given up. [Lond. Pap. 

It appears rather odd that the French should 
take such pains to encourage the visits of foreigners, 
since the object of many of them, no doubt, is to 
“ spy the nakedness of the land.” 

The following curious trees have been discover- 
ed within the last twenty years, viz. the Bread 
Fruit Tree, the Butter Fruit Tree, the Tallow 
Fruit Tree. A Welch Gentleman observed, that 
if a Cheese Fruit Tree should be discovered, it 
would complete the whole class, and afford So- 
ciety, at a cheap rate, the happy supply of Bread, 
Butter, and Cheese. 

A provincial paper mentions, that the weather 
was so extremely warm, one day, that all the in- 
side passengers, of the Coventry coach, rode out- 
side. 


TRIBUTE TO GENIUS. 


Mr. West, Mr. Hoppner, Mr. FAarincton, 
Mr. Fusk 1, and several members of our Koyal 
Academy, are now at Paris. ‘lhey are treated with 
great respect and attention. [Lon. pap. 


A young fellow was arraigned atthe Assises of 
Maryborough, in Ireland, on a charge of having 
married three wives in the short space of ten 
months. The prisoner, on hearing the Judge ex- 
press his surprise at the enormity of the offence, 
exclaimed—** My Lord, I am now sorry for what 
I have done, but I was then on the recruiting ser- 
vice.” Ib. 

As CoLmAN intends, next season, to open the 
Haymarket Theatre soon, he has engaged Quick. 

Ib. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our friend, H. is notified, that his obliging 
offer of a Literary Journal, from its commence- 
ment, to June 1802, is superfluous, as the Editor 
is in possession of the work, in question. He 
will perceive, that we have, already, noticed the 
Lyceum of La Harpe. The, moral and elegant 
novel of ** Nature Vindicated,”’ deserves, and_ will, 
probably, receive our attention. 


A. does not close his books, or drop his specula- 
tions, at sun set. His exeursive mind is still soaring, 
when vulgar eyes are closed. 


His lamp, at midnight hour, 

Is seen, in the high, lonely tower, 
Exploring Plato, to unfold, 

What worlds, or what vast regions hold, 
The immortal mind, that hath forsook, 
Her mansion in this fleshy-nooé. 


| and he realizes, with all the enthusiasm of Library 


application, the following picturesque description, 
by Cowper, ‘ 

He deals with Learning, its importance felt, 

As Tully with Philosophy once dealt, 

And in the silent watches of the night, 

And, through the scenes of toil, renewing light, 

The social walk, or solitary ride, — 

Keeps still the dear companion at his side. 


The request of Ferdinando shall be granted, 
“ right soon.” 


We regret that our constant labours precluded 
an interview with “ Harley.” We hope he will 


conyerse with us often, on paper. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY, 
FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
PITY'S TEAR. 

When fann'd by Zephyr’s balmy wing, 
Sweet is the rosy breath of Spring ; 
Illusions sweet the soul beguile, 
W hen blushing Beauty deigns to smile ; 
But sweetness more intensely dear, 
Distils from Pity’s melting tear. 


Mild is the Evening’s parting beam, 
Reflected from the silver stream, 

In softer beams of shadowy light, 

Still milder shines the queen of night; 
But Virtue’s mildest rays appear, 
Enshrin’d in Pity’s lucid tear. 


By memory waked, the pensive eye 
Reviews past scenes of tender joy ; 
Such scenes, though sad, we fondly love, 
So plaintive mourns the widowed dove, 
Yet plaints more tender far appear, 
When Pity drops the soothing tear. 


Dear to the blooming fragrant flow’rs, 

Are vernal suns and genial showers, 

To lovers dear the magic name, 

W hich vibrates thro’ the impassioned frame; 
But ah! more exquisitely dear, 

The bliss, that flows from Pity’s tear. 


Ah! ne’er may hollow Art supply, 
With mimic tears the streaming eye, 
Nor Pleasure’s soft alluring spells, 
Seduce the heart where pity dwells, 
But Sensibility be near, 

To prompt the sweet voluptuous tear. 


When dark Distress, with looks unkind, 
Freezes the warm ingenuous mind, 

And dead to Sorrow’s various moan, 
Would weep but for itself alone ; 

May generous sympathy be there, 

And Pity’s meek dissolving tear ; 


Take, conqueror, take the mind you seek, 
‘The widow’s tear, the orphan’s shriek ; 
Let Glory’s blood-stain’d wreath be thine, 
The sacred pulse of Pity mine ; 
Mine—what to Heaven itself is dear, 
The pathos of her simple tear. 

a 


SELECTED POETRY. 
LIFE, A ‘THREEFOLD ESTIMATE. 


Reptiles of earth! Ye sons of care! 
Your joys are castles in the air; 
Which, unsubstantial, melt away, 
Like clouds before the Lord of Day— 
You say the maxim's old and stale. 
ds it? then listen to a tale. 


I. The reign of surly guardians past, 
And one-and-twenty come—at last, 
Young Filorio’s giddy head turns round, 
And the whole world seems fairy ground, 
Exutting, “ Glorious sight!” he cries, 
“ What dear, enchanting scenes arise! 
How smooth, how straight the distant road ! 
And how with gayest flow'rets strew’'d ! 
Me, smiling life, with open arms 
Invites, to rifle all her charms. 
Joy bounds thro’ ev'ry throbbing vein— 
Dear world! where love and pleasure reign. 


“© What mean the bearded sages then? 
(Old women in the shape of men) 
Who say that Jife and all its joys, 
Are only hollow, tinsel toys, 
The elite’ ring bubbles on the stream, 
‘The ficeting shadows of adream. 
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Is Syco's friendship, then, but wind? 

Or do I dream when Fanny's kind? 

Next meeting at Newmarket too, 

(’Wou'd it were come!) what shan’t Ido! 
For I am told by honest Ned, 

The best of grooms e’er Yorkshire bred, 
That I shall take the members in, 

And fleece each Jockey to the skin. 


“ But, croaking on, you, yawning, say 
That each to-morrow'’s like to-day ; 
That, mill-wheel like, life’s tasteless round 
Is motion, without change of ground. 
A surt of whirl I own I feel, 
But, zounds! ’tis like my tandem’s wheel, 
Which on its axis turns, ’tis true, 
But, whirling round, advances too, 
Rapid, impetuous, rolls along, 
And distances the jogging throng: 
While ev'ry moment something new 
Meets the roung driver’s ardent view. 
First blooming Fanny feasts my eyes; 
Friendship and Syco next arise. 
Syco, my patron, teacher, guide, 
Companion, happiness, and pride ! 
Like Nile’s unerring standard, he 
Marks all the depths of pleasure’s sea, 
Tells me with safety where to lave, 
And steers me through the booming wave. 
Newmarket next, scarce tasted yer 
And all the raptures of a det. 
Last, London, shews her dazzling breast, 
More lovely still, the oftner prest, 
Leads me thro’ ev'ry flow’ry maze, 
And wins my heart ten thousand ways; 
While eager, panting, I explore 
The treasures of her endless store. 
Sages, adieu !—I'll take my nap 
(If life’s a dream) in pleasures lap. 
Away then, dotards! noreply— 
Away! and let my tandem fly.” 


He sweeps along with youthful fire ; 
But finds that mortal tits will tire: 
That, be the maker e’er so clever, 

No earthly tandem lasts forever, 

For now, the blaze of passion o’er, 

Staid Forty knocking at his door, 

His horses distanc’d ev’ry meeting, 
Duns coming with unwelcome greeting, 
Friend Syco false, and all the train 

Of venal beauty tried in vain, 

He feels life’s brightest days are o’er, 
And rapture dead, to rise no more. 


II. “ The magic colouring is gone, 
Yet is not every beauty flown. 
I see,” he cries, “ that some remain, 
That life is only Joss and gain; 
That weigh’d in philosophic scales, 
Now this, now t’other side prevails. 
I dream'd before, but now awake, 
I wisely other measures take. 


“In use all solid pleasure lies; 
So, to be happy, be but wise. 
To dusiness, then, I turn my mind, 
There use and pleasure are combin'd. 
It has its rubs and crosses true, 
But loss and gain I keep in view, 
It has its solid pleasures too. 
Another maxim, wise and good, 
Wou'd I had sooner understood, 
He runs not long who runs too fast, 
So sober pleasures longest last. 
Adieu, then, all the joys of change, 
And lawless pleasure’s boundless range. 
I’ve chang’d, and chang’d, till, to my cost, 
I find variety is lost. 
In wedlock many joys I see 
Wedlock and forty best agree, 





We all grow old, and then a wife 

Will cheer the dusky eve of life. 

I know for better and for worse 

Is now a blessing, now a curse ; 

All things are so, so we must take ‘em. 
As we can neither mend, nor make ’ems. 
For me, I hate the growler’s trade ; 

In life there’s light as well as shade. 


«“ With friends and falsehood I have done; 
I’ve fifty had-and yet not one. 
They’re only adders in the breast, 
That nestling in, devour their nest. 
That pleasing dream forever o'er, 
My bosom I unlock no more. 
Yet though all hope of friends is fled, 
I'll place acquaintance in their stead. 
I weep the sad exchange I own, 
(lor my poor heart’s not callous grown,) 
As ‘tis at best, do all I can, 
A ’pothecaries succedan. 
But courage! Florio, never fret; 
Matters are toleradle yet.” 


Thus reasoning, he keeps jogging on, 
And finds in life both pro and con ; 
Something to please, and much to teaze him, 
Till sixty and the palsy seize him. 

Once more the prospect changes hue, 
And blackens round to Florio's view. 
And on the bed of pain he lies, 

And spleen’s grim fantoms endless rise, 
Thus rails he, grinning all the while, 
Like Milton’s Death, a ghastly smile. 


ITI. “ Our life is but a length of sorrow! 
Still bad to-day, still worse to-morrow, 
We drag the endless chain of woe, 
We whimpering come, and whimp’ring go. 
A pedant, crabbed books, restraint, 
With torments more than I can paint, 
Pour merc’less on our infant years, 
And drown the playful eye in tears. 


“ Next youth and passion hand in hand 
Burst the rough fetters of command: 
Debts, quarrels, mistresses abound, 
But gentle peace is no where found. 


“« Manhood appears, wjth sober face, 
And self-importance in his pace. 
He scorns the bubbles of the boy, 
He vows he’s all for solid joy: 
Thatis for honours, riches, place, 
The glories of the sword or mace; 
While, in exchange, the happy wight 
Gives peace by day, and sleep at night! 
The solemn fool too takes a wife, 
That Herc'les shirt, which sticks for life; 
The bane of joy, the spring, the source, 
The gall of ev'ry other curse ; 
The—hush ! for now few words are best 
Here comes my own domestic pest. 


«“ Last comes old age,, and shuts the scene 
With palsy, gravel, gout, and spleen: 
Then unregretted, and forgot, 

Wedie, are buried, stink, and rot ! 


“ Men say that /ife’s a dull mill wheel ;— 
*Tis worse, far worse, too sure I feel. 
Fools ! ’tis THE WHEEL, On which you lie, 
Sighing for death, afraid to die. 

Thro’ torture’s ling’ring years ye pass, 
And wish, yet dread, the Cour pt Grace.” 





| 
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